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The  first  question  on  the  program  today  comes  from  a  lady  who  is  concerned 
about  the  difference  between  a  plum  and  a  prune.     She  writes:     "I've  always  wanted 
to  know  just  exactly  the  difference  between  the  plum  and  the  prune." 

Well,  the  pomologists,  who  should  be  the  authorities  on  such  fruit  matters 
if  anyone  is  —  they  consider  the  plum  and  the  prune  the  same  fruit.     If  you  want 
to  be  very  technical  and  use  its  scientific  Latin  name,  you  speak  of  this  fruit  as 
'he  prunus  domestica.     The  words  "plum"  and  prune"  date  far  back  into  history. 
•Plum"  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  "prune"  from  the  French  but  they  both 
originally  meant  the  same  thing.    Later  the  word  prune  came  to  mean  a  kind  of  plum 
that  could  and  would  dry  without  fermenting.    You  know,  most  plums  would  ferment 
if  you  tried  to  dry  them  with  the  pit  left  in.    But  the  fruit  we  know  as  a  prune 
has  usually  a  firmer,  drier  flesh,  a  higher  content  of  sugar,  and  frequently  a 
higher  acid  content  —  all  characteristics  that  make  it  a  good  "drier." 


The  next  query  is  about  two  fall  vegetables  —  the  parsnip  and  the  turnip. 
The  questioner  wants  to  know  just  how  valuable  these  two  vegetables  are  as  food. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  nutrition  people  have  to  say  in  reply.  They 
say  that  parsnips  are  a  good  source  of  that  vitamin  B  which  often  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  appetite  vitamin.    Then,  parsnips  are  a  fair  source  of  iron.    And,  like 
many  root  vegetables,  they're  good  fuel  food.     In  fact,  they  contain  almost  as  many 
calories  per  pound  as  the  potato. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  parsnips  begin  to  come  on  the  market  in 
greatest  volume.    But  oddly  enough,  here  is  one  vegetable  whose  flavor  improves 
by  a  chill.    Parsnips  are  best  if  they've  been  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature. 
Being  strictly  a  winter  vegetable,  the  parsnip  usually  remains  in  the  ground  or 
goes  into  storage  after  harvest  and  comes  on  the  market  all  through  the  winter 
and  into  the  early  spring. 

If  you'd  like  a  few  tips  on  picking  out  good  buys  in  parsnips  at  the  market, 
here  are  a  few  I've  collected  for  you.     Smooth,  firm,  well-shaped  parsnips  of  from 
small  to  medium-size  generally  are  best  in  quality.    Those  that  are  soft,  flabby 
or  shriveled  are  usually  pithy  or  fibrous.    Avoid  a  parsnip  that  feels  soft.  It 
will  usually  be  starting  to  decay,  which  may  appear  as  a  grey  mold  or  a  watery  soft 
rot.    Also  avoid  large,  coarse  parsnips  because  they'll  probably  have  woody  cores. 
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How  a"bout  the  turnip.     What  about  the  food  value  of  the  turnip?    Well,  it 
contains  some  vitamin  B  and  is  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  C  —  at  a  low  price, 
too.    The  good  old  faithful  turnip  probably  took  many  of  our  grandparents  safely 
through  long  winters  when  they  had  no  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice  fo  rely  on  as 
we  have  today. 

When  you  go  to  pick  your  turnips,  choose  those  that  are  smooth,  and  firm, 
with  few  leaf  scars  around  the  crown.    Leaf  scars  are  those  little  ridges  you  see 
toward  the  top  of  the  vegetable.     If  you  see  too  many  of  those,  you'll  know  that 
the  leaves  have  probably  sloughed  off  —  been  killed  by  frost  perhaps,  or  that 
the  turnips  have  been  growing  a  long  time  —  too  long  for  the  best  quality.  The 
condition  of  the  tops  of  bunched  turnips  is  another  indication  of  quality.  The 
tops  should  always  be  fresh  and  green  and  young.     Better  avoid  yellowish  or 
wilted  tops  of  bunched  turnips.    They  indicate  damage  of  some  kind  —  possibly 
too  long  keeping.     Soft  or  shriveled  turnips  aren't  good  buys  either,  because 
they're  likely  to  be  tough  after  cooking.     I  don't  need  to  mention  that  the  young 
leaves  or  tops  of  turnips  make  very  good  greens  —  good  to  taste  and  good  for 
you.    For  greens,  naturally,  the  tops  must  be  very  fresh.     Turnips  that  are  large, 
coarse,  over-grown  and  also  light  for  their  size  are  rarely  good  buys.  They're 
likely  to  be  tough,  woody,  pithy,  hollow  or  strong  in  flavor. 

People  have  different  ways  of  cooking  turnips.     Some  like  them  boiled  and 
mashed.     Some  like  them  fried.     Some  like  them  in  soup.    For  myself,  I  vote  for 
turnip  custard  anytime.    Turnip  custard  is  not  a  dessert ,  let  me  say  at  once. 
You  add  no  sugar  nor  sweetening  of  any  kind  when  you  make  it.     It  is  simply  a 
'good  winter  mi  Ik-egg- and-ve  get  able  combination  and  makes  a  good  main  dish  for 
lunch  or  hearty  vegetable  dish  at  dinner. 

The  recipe  is  easy,  too.    Turnip  custard  calls  for  just  5  ingredients, 
tou  can  probably  remember  them  without  writing  them  down.    Here  they  are:     3  eggs. 
1  and  one-half  cups  of  grated  raw  turnip  or  mashed  cooked  turnip....  3  cups  of 
milk....  3  tablespoons  of  melted  butter.    Make  turnip  custard  just  about  as  you 
make  any  custard.    Beat  the  eggs  slightly.      Add  the  turnip,  milk,  salt  and  butter 
Pour  into  a  greased  baking  dish.    Place  on  a  rack  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.    Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour  —  or  until  the  custard  is  set  in  the  center. 
Serve  at  once. 

One  thing  more.    You  can  use  this  same  recipe  to  make  carro t  custard 
another  good  fall  and  winter  dish. 

Just  one  more  question  to  answer  today.     This  is  from  a  young  homemaker 
who  wants  advice  on  making  low-cost  baby-clothes.     She  asks  particularly  about 
inexpensive  material  for  a  winter  sleeping  bag.     The  clothing  people  tell  me 
that  you  can  make  excellent  sleeping  bags  of  good  parts  of  old  blankets.  But 
they  add:     "Be  sure  to  pick  the  good,  firm  parts.    Weak  material  isn't  worth 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  it  over."    A  very  good  type  of  sleeping  bag  is  a  one- 
piece  garment,  made  like  a  square  envelope  with  a  flap  that  fastens  over  to  keep 
the  feet  covered,  and  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  head.     It  has  no  opening^ 
for  the  arms.     Such  a  bag  you  can  make  of  cotton  flannel  or  blanketing  and  bind 
the  edges  with  a  washable  binding. 


